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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mrs. BARTLEY, 
(With a Portrait.) 

Mrs. Sarah Bartley, whose maiden 
name was Smith, was born on the 
2rd. of October, 1783. Her parents 
being both of them membhers of a pro- 
vincial company, their daughter, even 
in her infancy, was accustomed to 
personate the juvenile characters of 
the Drama ; and her first appearance 
in a part of any importance, was at 
Salisbury, as Edward, in “ Every One 
Has His Fault.” From Salisbury she 
proceeded to Liverpool, Lancaster, 
and Edinburgh, at the last of which 
places she remained for some months ; 
till becoming tired of the profession, 
She left the Stage. After a time, 
however, she was engaged by Tate 
Wilkinson to perform at York, where 
she continued till his death. She 
then joined the Birmingham company, 
by the manager of which (Mr. Ma- 
cready) she was warmly encouraged ; 
aud by his means an advantageous 
Situation in the Bath company was 
procured for her. She there became 
a favourite in a wide range of cha- 
racters ; and her reputation rapidly 
spreading, Mr. Harris, the Covent- 
Garden Manager, was induced to visit 
that city, to enable himself personally 
to judge of her abilities. He was 
So well pleased with her acting, that 
he immediately offered her a hand- 
Some salary in London, which she 
accepted, and made her first appear- 
ance before a Metropolitan audience 
on the 2nd. of October, 1805, as Lady 
Townly, At this theatre she per- 
formed for a few seasons, and then 
accepted an engagement in Dublin, 
Vol. TV. 


where her success was far greater 
than in London, the Irish being 
highly delighted with ber style of 
activg. On the opening of the New 
Drury-Lane Theatre in 1812, she was 
requested by the Committee to take 
the situation of first tragic actress at 
that house; and having acceded to 
their wish, she remained there till the 
close of tbe season 1817-18. She was 
married on the 2Ist. of August, 1814, 
to Mr. Bartley, then stage-manager 
of the Birmingham Theatre, by whom, 
we believe, she has had several chil- 
dren. In 1818 she proceeded with 
her husband to America ; and having 
performed the leading characters of 
the Drama, at the principal eities of 
the United States, she returned to 
England in the Spring of the present 
year. She is we find engaged for 
the ensuing season at the Bath 
Theatre; and one of the first cha- 
racters allutted to her is that of Mary 
Stuart, in which Miss Macauley mace 
so unfortunate an appearance in Len- 
don last winter. 
Our opinion of Mrs. Bartley as an 


actress may be seen at p. 194 of our 


First Volume. Three years have 
elapsed since the article was written, 
but during that period nothing has 
occurred to make us regret the un- 
favourable estimate we then formed 
of her talents. The suggestion with 
which we concluded our essay, has 
since been attended to; and sure we 
are that Mrs. B. must never again 
aspire to “ the situation of first- 
rate actress upon the Metropolitan 
Stage,” which she was too long pet- 
mitted to occupy. 
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Mrs. SIDDONS. 
(Resumed from p. 154.) 


Mrs.Siddons having thus triumphed 
over a base attempt to drive her from 
the Stage, continued to enjoy the 
sunshine of public favour; and ex- 
perienced no drawbacks upon her 
tranquillity, except the malicious at- 
tacks of scribblers, originating in the 
envy and hatred of her mortified 
rivals. As a specimen of these im- 
potent sallies, we transcribe the fol- 
lowing from the “* European Maga- 
zine” for February, 1784. Whata 
contemptible head and still more 
contemptible heart must the writer of 
these lines have possessed :— 


To Mrs. Sippons, 


On her performance of Lady Randolph 
in opposition to Mrs. Crawlord. 


Tho’ fools applaud what greater fools 
think tiae, 

—— crown each frigid 
ine 

Which thro’ thy lips in dull pro- 

cession steals ; 

Believe me, Sipvons, the judicious 
stare, 


And would assoon see BENSLEY murd’ 

ring Lear, 
Or kicking up great Alexander’s 

heels. 

While some the motion of thy head 
admire, 

Which seems to dance upon elastic 
wire, 


Like that of Punch’s antic queen ; 
A Gentoo, seated in the Pit, would 
swear 
Thy lovely form of India’s pretty ware, 
*¥clep’da shaking Mandarin. 


Then, for thy starts and stares, not one 
_ inten 

Is Just ; though noisy embox’d gentle- 

men 

And ladies call ’em nature. 

Attend the weighty council I bestow,— 

Such pantomimic clap-traps are below 
So beautiful a creature. 


O sovereign of the feeling soul, still 
shine, 
Enchanting Crawrorp! Phebus to 
the nine 
Spread thy refulgent blaze ! 
a with vapour fashion soon 
ecay, 
But thy bright sun many a glorious day 
Eclips’d a poet’s praise.” 


About this period, however, she 
was honoured by the warm praise of 
a man, whose eulogy was of itself 
sufficient to conier immortal fame 
uponher. Weallude to Dr, Johnson, 
who spoke of her. both as an actress 
and as a woman, in the highest terms. 
The subjoined particulars of her in- 
terview with the sage, are taken from 
Boswell’s inimitable biography :— 

1783, Johnson this autumn re- 
ceived a visit from the celebrated 
Mrs. Sippons. He gives this ac- 
count of it, in one of his letters to 
Mrs. Thrale, dated October 27th— 
‘Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, 
behaved with great modesty and pro- 
priety, and left nothing behind her 
to be censured or despised. Neither 
praise nor money, the two powerful 
corrupters of mankind, seem to have 
depraved her: I shall be glad to see 
her again. Her brother Kemble calls 
on nie, and pleases me very well. 
Mrs. Siddons and I talked of plays; 
and she told me her intention of ex- 
hibiting this winter the characters of 
Constunce, Catharine, and Isabella, 
in Shakspeare.’ 

““ Mr. Kemble has favoured me 
with the following minute of what 
passed at this visit :— 

** When Mrs. Siddons came into 
the room, there happened to be no 
chair ready for her; which he ob- 
serving, said with a smile, ‘ Madam, 
you who so often occasion a want of 
seats to other people, will the more 
easily excuse the want of one your- 
self 

“Having placed himself by her, 
he entered, with great good humour, 
upon a consideration of the English 
Drama ; and, among other enquiries, 
particularly asked her which of Shak- 
speare’s characters she was most 
pleased with. Upon her answering 
that she thought that of Queen Catha- 
rine the most natural, ‘ I think so 
too, Madam, (said he ;) and whenever 
you perform it, 1 will once more 
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hobble out to the Theatre myself 
Mrs. Siddons promised she would do 
herself the honour of acting his 
favourite part for him; but many 
circumstances happened to prevent 
the representation of ‘ Henry Sth.’ 
during the Doctor’s life. ” 


By Royalty, also, Mrs. Siddons was 
noticed and caressed. She was fre- 
quently invited to Buckingham House 
and Windsor, where she sometimes 
recited Plays, assisted by Kemble ; 
and for several years she bad to boast 
of a greater share of royal patronage 
than had been conferred upon any 
of her predecessors. From a journal 
of the day, we give the following 
notice of one of her readings ; — 


April 30th, 1787. In the Grand 
Cartoon Chamber, Buekivgham-house, 
the King and Queen had the Comedy 
of * Tie Jealous Wile’? read to them 
by Mrs. S:ddons and Mr. Kemb!e.— 
Five Princesses, Lord Haveourt, Lord 
Aylesbury, Lord Aylesford, Sir Ch. 
Thompson, the Duchesses of Rich- 
mond, Hamilton, and Aneaster, Lady 
Syduey, ec Were present. 
Mrs. Siddons read the paris of Mrs. 
Oakley, Major Ouktey, Harriet, Rus- 
sett,and Lord Trinket. Mr. Kemble 
read, Mr. Oakley, Puris, Charles, aud 
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John. Ices, and all sorts of refresb- 
ments were in the adjoining room. 
The hour at which the entertainment 
began was before Nine; it finished 
about Twelve.” 

At the conclusion of the season 
1789, Mrs. Siddons, finding her powers 
of attraction somewhat on the wane, 
resolved to retire for a time from 
the London Stage, until her absence 
should induce the town to set a 
higher value upon her exertions. She 
did not, however, quit a theatrical 
life altogether, but performed at 
Weymouth, Plymouth, Liverpool, and 
other towns, where her profits were 
very considerable. She also paid a 
visit to her friend Mr. Whalley, at 
Bath, and was desirous of performing 
there for a few nights, but the regu- 
lations of the Theatre would not 
aliow of it. She accordingly re- 
turned to London, having by her 
previous exertions, and her provincial 
trips, amassed a handsome fortune. 
Her residence at that period was in 
Great Marlborough Street, where she 
kept a carriage, and a very elegant 
house. 

(To be continued. ) 


Wistorp of the Theatres. 


Cuar. 19.—The Royal Circus. 


This house, standing in St. George’s 
Fields, at the Southern extremity of 
Great Surrey Street, was originally 
built by subscription ; and was open- 
ed on the 4th of November, 1782, 
under the management of the cele- 
brated C. Dibdin, and Mr. Charles 
Hughes, a riding-master of consider- 
able eminence. The nature of the 
performances at this period will be 
gathered from the folowing enume- 
ration of those which were presented 
on the night of opening, viz. “* Ad. 
metus and Alceste,” a Musical Spec- 
tacle; “ Mandarina; or, the Refusal 
of Harlequin,” a Pantomime; and 
Various Feats of Horsemanship by 


_ of age. 


Hughes. The place of a Pit was 
occupied by a Ride; and the per- 
formers in the Dramas were princi- 
pally children under fourteen years 
A sudden stop, bowever, 
was put to their exhibitions ; for, the 
house having been opened without a 
License from the Magistrates, was in 
a few days closed by their order. It 
was nevertheless re-opened on the 
loth of May, 1783; and a License 
being procured at the next General 
Quarter Sessions for Surrey, no far- 
ther suspension of the entertainments 
took place. Although performances 
were commenced here in 1782, the 
exterior was left in an unfinished 
state till the following Spring. Tbe 
total expense of the building amount 
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ed to £15,(00. A correct repre- 
sentation of its appearance is sub- 


After the lapse of a few years, Mr. 
Dibdin relinquished his share in tbe 
concern ; and the management,having 
passed through various hands, fell, 
in 1798, into those of a Mr. J. Jones, 
a riding-master, and Mr. J. Cross, 
the author of numerous Melo-dramas 
and Burlettas produced at this Thea- 
tre, which he published some years 
azo in two Vols. with the title of 
Cincustana. Under the direction 
of these gentlemen, the establishment 
proceeded prosperously for several 
seasons; and the interior having been 
greatly improved, and, in fact, almost 
entirely rebuilt, the house was styled 
the New Royal Circus. A fatal blow, 
however, was given to their prosper- 
ity in 1805, when the property was 
entirely destroyed by a_ disastrous 
conflagration. The fire made its 
appearance between one and two 
o’clock in the morning of Monday the 
12th of August,and burned so furiously, 
that in twenty minutes the whole 
roof fell in with a dreadful crash. 
The Equestrian Coffee-House, kept 
by a Mr. Johnson, and the Circus 
Coffee-House, adjoining, were de- 
stroyed; as well as the Manager’s 
dwelling-house behind the Theatre. 


joined, taken from a drawing in the 
possession of the Editor of this work. 


A neighbouring printing-oflice was 
likewise consumed. When the engines 
arrived, some time elapsed before 
water could be procured ; and in the 
mean time, the whole of the building, 
with the valuable Scenery, the ex- 
tensive Wardrobe, the Music, &c. 
became a prey to the flames. By 
four o’clock, nothing remained but a 
heap of smoking rnins. So rapid 
was the progress of the fire, that Mr.. 
Jones, who was in bed and asleep 
when it broke out, with difficuly 
escaped in his shirt; and was obliged. 
to leave behind, in his bureau, the 
Saturday-night’s receipts, amounting 
to £70. The upper stories of houses 
in London, standing on elevated sta- 
tions, and the banks of the Thames 
for a considerable distance, were 
vividly illuminated by the reflection 
of the flames. Fortunately, no lives 
were lost. The premises were insured 
for £3,000 only, which sum was 
scarcely one fourth of their value. 
The manner in which the fire origi- 
nated was never discovered. 

The new Theatre was commenced 
in November, 1805, by Mr. Donald- 
son, after a plan produced by Mr. 
Cabanell, Jun. and having been com- 
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pleted in five months, was opened on 
the Easter Monday following, with 
“The House-Warming,” a Prelude; 
“ The Mysterious Freebooter,” a 
Melo-drama; “‘ The Sorceress of 
Strozzi; or, Harlequin Wanderer,” 


a Pantomime; and Horsemanship by 
Makeen, &c. A detail of the changes 
which have since occurred in the 
managenient, and a View of the The- 


atre in its present state, will be given 
in Cuap, 20, 


FONG 


of Wooks. 


The Abbot; or, Mary Queen of Scots, 
a Serious, Melo-dramatic, Histori- 
cal Burlettu, in Three Acts, as 
performed at the Theatre of 
Variety, Tottenham Street, for the 
first time, on Monday, the 18th of 
September, 1820. By Mr. Henry 
Roxby Beverly. London. J. 
Lowndes, 1820. 12mo. Is. 


The first of the class of Dramas 
to which the above piece belongs, 
was, we believe, “Guy Mannering,” 
produced about four years ago. The 
success of that experiment has given 
rise to numerous other attempts of 
the kind; and though no very im- 
portant addition has thereby been 
made to our stock of ‘Theatrical 
Literature, the public have been 
amused by the representation of 
Melo-dramas possessing a somewhat 
larger share of Nature and Common- 
Sense than was generally discover- 
able in those bastard-German medleys 
of ghosts and murderers which our 
play-wrights had for some time before 


been in the habit of importing so 


bountifully from the Theatres of 
Paris. 

The principal test of merit in a 
piece of this description is, to inquire 
how closely and skilfully the writer 
has followed the original; in what 
manner he has contrived to introduce 
the most striking incidents ; and, in 
performing the necessary task of 
Compression, what degree of taste 
he has displayed in fixing upon such 
4 might be expunged, without ren- 
dering unintelligible those which he 


has retained. To attempt to re-model, 
or take any important liberties with 
the popular stories, experience has 
proved to be a dangerous undertaking; 
for, though two pieces which were 
constructed upon this principle* were 
confessedly superior, in every essen- 
tial of genuine Dramas, to those 
which have been fashioned after a 
more servile plan, they were listened 
to with indifference, if not with aver- 
sion, and speedily committed to obli- 
vion. 

Examined with reference to the 
above points, the present Drama will 
not be found inferior to its prede- 
cessors; though no stage-exhibition 
can ever equal in effect, the vivid 
portraitures and animated descrip- 
tions of its original. After having 
the mind wound up to the most 
intense pitch of interest and admira- 
tion by the splendid narrations of 
the novelist, how spiritless and 
paltry do the exhibitions of the 
Theatres appear, with their painted 
canvass, pasteboard rocks, squibs, 
crackers, and pop-guns. It must 
be admitted, however, that in the 
piece before us, the incidents of the 
Novel have been dramatised in a 
way which indicates the possession 
of a considerable degree of talent in 
the art of producing stage-effect ; 
and that the catastrophe is brought 
about with much skill. 


* “Rob Roy the Gregarach” and 
‘«¢ The Hebrew,” by Mr. Soane. 
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Ramn’s Fashionable Ladies’ Repository 
for 1821.—Ipswich, Raw.—Lon- 
don, Longman and Co.—2s. 3d. 


We notice this work, as we last 
year did the “ Literary Pocket-Book,” 
because it posseeses some few f. alures 
of originality to distinguish it from 
its fellows. In place of the ill-chosen 
Selection of Poetry which is generally 
found in such things, it contains very 
pleasing criginal compositions by Dr. 
Drake, the Rev. J. Mitford, Matilda 
Betham, Miss M. L. Rede, and others. 
We extract some lines by Bernard 
Barton, the Quaker Poet, whose ta- 
lents have lately attracted much 
noiice :-— 


“STOKE HILLS.* 


It may be lovely, from the height 
Of Skiddaw’s summit, moss’d and 
To feedthe inexhausted sight 
On the magnificent array 
Which sucha prospect must display: 
On Keswick’s lowly, peaceful vaie ; 
On Derwent-Water’s scatter’d isles ; 
On torrents, bright with morning’s 
sniiles, 
Or mark’d by mist-wreaths pale. 


I never gaz’d on such a scene ; 
Yet, if L give my taucy wings, 
I half could think [ there had been, 
By toree of her imaginings :— 
She in such witchnyg beauty brings 
The landscape to my mental eye, 
I feel almost as if T stood 
In its romantic solitude, 
Beneaihi a cloudless sky. 


But not inthe idea! briss 
Of such @ fascinating hour, 

Hath scenery sublime as this, 

(Where lakes expand,and mountains 
tower, )— 
Upon my heart so deep a power, 

Or wakes in it such tender thrills ;— 
As when, immers’d in busy thought, 
And reveries by memory broughit, 

I stand upon Stroke Hitrs. 


It is not that the landseape there 
Can vie with Skiddaw’s ampler scope; 
Nor can Stoke Hills, though soft and 


fair, 

With Cumbria’s giant mountain 
cope :— 

What see you, standing on their 
slope, 


* Near Ipswich. 


Or loftiest eminenee,—to fill 


The eye with rapture, or the mind 
you might not 

On many another bill? 


Nothing!—Below, indeed, may be, 
And ts, extending far and wide, 

A prospec: beautiful, which he 
Who has most frequently descried 
Still tinds with many a charm sup- 

plied, 

And lingers as if loth to leave it ; 
Whether it bask in morning’s glow, 
Or — shades, succeeding 

slow, 

Of sufter charms bereave it. 


But a mere town, a pond, a river, 
And meadows sprinkled o’er with 
trees, 
Whose light leaves in the sunshine 
quiver, 
When stirr’d by each low, rustling 
breeze ; 
Such objects, though they well may 
please 
A heart which unto beauty clings ; 
Yet could not, of theniselves, ex- 
cite 
Emotions—dearer than delight, 
The well-known prospect brings. 


Oli! nothing is more true than this;— 
~Ltis not through the eye alone, 
We gather either bale, or bliss, 
From scenes which it may gaze 
:— 
Their sweetest tint, their deepest 
tone, 
That wh ch most maddens, or endears, 
Is shed on them by thoughts and 
feelings, 
Which rise at mem’ry’s still reveal- 
ings, 
From dreams of former sears! 


The scenes that met our early gaze, 
The very turf we trod on then, 
The trees we climb’d fancy 
Sirays 
Back tu those long-past hours again) 
Revive and re-appear, as when 
The soul with sorrow kept no strife ; 
But, in its first imaginings, 
Unfurld its own elastic wings, 
And sprang to light and lile. 


And its first joys, and hopes, and 
fears, 
Were such as never more can meet 
A parallel inmatter years; 
Well may their memories be sweet! 
more than earthly bliss to greet 
Even a silent thought, which brings 
Some token, by its soothing powers, 
It comes back from those happiey 
hours, 
With healing on its wings. 
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Then wonder not that I prefer 
Sueh seene to Skiddaw’s prouder 
height ; 
t isa still interpreter 
. Of more than meets the outward 
sight: — 
Llook through vistas far more bright, 
More beauteous, than creation gives; 
And feel, when plac’d on sucha spot, 
My spirit’s present griefs forgot, 
As in the Past it lives!” 
The following Song, by Miss M. 
Leman Rede, possesses merit :— 
sUMMER’S MOONLIGHT ROSES, 


Oh, nature! every varying light 
In which I view thee shining, 
The rosy morn—the starry night, 
Or peaceful day declining— 
Is dear to me, and as I trace 
Each bright and latent charm, 
I feel thy soft and silent grace 
My spirits sweetly calm. 
But though Liove the orient beam, 
Which dewy morn discloses, 
More dear the rays, that brightly gleam 
On summer’s Mounlight roses. 


When all is hush’d, and every star 
Its little light is throwing, 

Around the hills that rise afar, 
Where the soft stream is flowing. 
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When contemplation loves to stray 
When sorrow loves to grieve, . 
And let the sighs she check’s all day 
Her pensive bosom heave— 
When patient hope, serenely calm 
On some fond dream rep ses— ; 
Then, then [ teel the nameless charm 
Of summer’s moonlight roses. 


Pd rather stray among their sweets, 
With those warm hearts tbat love 


me, 

While every puise of feeling beats 
Yo that pure orb above me; 

Than med the cloudless glare of day, 
Enjoy the festive hour, 

While round, the merry roundelay 
Rings lightly through the bower. 

Oh! give me soft and silent night, 
When ev’ry flow’ret closes ; 

And ro pale beam that ioves to 

ight 

Aud kiss the moonlight roses.” 


The Charades, Enigmas, Conun- 
drums, &c. we presume are vastly 
ingenious; and we by all means 
recommend our female readers to 
patronise this work, in preference to 
its less original rivals. 


London Theatres. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Sept. 25. Virginius —Joconde—Sleep 

Walker. 

Mr. Yates played Somno, “ after 
the manner of Mr. Mathews,” as the 
bills informed the town. We have a 
rod in pickle for this young gentle- 
man, which we shall apply with great 
freedom, 


despicable and disgraceful mumme- 
ries, 


Sept. 26. (No performance.) 

Sept. 27. Antiquary —Joconde— Hus- 
bands and Wives. 

Sept. 28. Love in a Village—Annette 
and Lubin—Deaf Lover. 

Mr. Horn made his appearance at 
this Theatre as Young Meadows. 
His style of Singing is so well known, 
that little comment appears to be 


should he continue these’ 


called for. Although his yoice is 
certainly sweet, an unfortunate huski- 
ness destroys all the effect it would 
otherwise possess ; and there is more- 
over in his singing a disagreeable 
something, which we cannot better 
describe than by the term mawkish. 
He was, however, favourably re- 
ceived ; and, un the 4th of October, 
played Francis Osbaldistone ; but his 
name has since been w:thdrawa from 
the bills; and we understand that be 
bas not been able to agree with the 
manager upon the terms of an engage- 
ment. It is to be regretted that they 
cannot succeed in their endeavours 
to procure a first-rate singer at this 
house; for, the want of one is sen- 
sibly felt. Duruset, though a respect- 
able performer, is by no means fit 
to occupy the leading vocal situa- 
tion in a Theatre Royal; and they 
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who assert that he is, are well aware 
that they lie most egregiously. 
After the Opera, a Ballet, called 
** Annette and Lubin,” was perform- 
ed, in which the French Dancers 
almost completely overcame the an- 
tipathy of the rabble, scarcely a hiss 
being heard. An unlucky event, 
however, took place in the course of 
the performance—a bower, in which 
two lovers were seated, suddenly fell 
to the ground, in spite of all the laws 
of Nature. The opposition to the 
dancers has now completely subsided, 


plausuque probate 
“ Ad terram trem descendunt clune 
puellz.” 


Sept. 29. (No performance.) 

Sept. 30. Comedy of Errors—Annette 
and Lubin—Day after the Wed- 
ding. 

Oct. 2. Virginius —Ibid—Bombastes 
Furioso. 

Oct. 3. (No performance. ) 

On account of the death of Mr. 

Harris, (on the Ist.) the Theatre 

was closed this evening. 


Oct. 4. Rob Roy—Too Late for 
Dinner. 

Oct. 5. Antiquary —Joconde — Wed- 
ding- Day. 

Oet. 6. (No performance.) 

Oct. 7. Henri Quatre—Le Marchand 
d’Esclaves—Sleep- Walker. 

Oct. 9. Virginius—Ib.— Tom Thumb. 

Oct. 10. Rob Roy—A Roland for an 
Oliver. 

Oct. 11. She Stoops to Conquer— 
Cymon. 

Oct. 12. Antiquary— Le Marchand 
@’ Esclaves—Sleep- Walker. 

Oct. 13. (No performance.) 

Oct. 14. Henri Quatre~ -Le Marchand 
d’ Esclaves—Personation. 

Oct. 16. Virginius—1b.— Tom Thumb. 

Oct. 17. Rob Roy—Too Late for 
Dinner. 

Oct. 18. Cymbeline — (Posthumus, 
C. Kemble; Jachimo, Macready ; 
Imogen, Miss Foote.) —Cymon. 
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We verily believe that this play 
was revived at the present period, 
merely for the sake of gratifying the 
prejudices and base passions of the 
mob, by whom, forsooth, some ana- 
logy has been discovered between 
Various passages it contains, and a 
proceeding which has too long occu- 
pied the attention of the legislature 
and people of this country. Even, 
however, as an experiment upon 
popular gullibility, the Managers have 
been out in their reckoning ; and we 
wish them joy of this merited reward 
of their cupidity and their truckling 
to the humours of their gallery. 
friends. 


Oct. 19. She Stoops to Conquer— 

Pygmalion— Deaf Lover. 

Oct. 20. Stranyer—A Rack For a 

Wirr, (Ist. time.) 

A young lady, whose name we have 
been told is Davis, undertook the 
part of Mrs. Haller. Her person 
is slim and formal, and her face 
totally destitute of beauty and expres- 
sion ; nor did her performance of the 
character, though it was unmarked 
by gross defects, render the audience 
at all forgetful of her want of personal 
charms. It displayed that insipid 
mediocrity which is more wearisome 
than downright absurdity; and the 
cold reception she experienced, suffi- 
ciently denoted the little admiration 
with which the audience regarded 
her exertions to amuse them. She 
appeared to be about the age of twenty- 
five; and the Bombastes Furioso of 
the “ Times,” who blunders as glo- 
riously in his theatrical as he does in 
his political essays, informed his 
readers that “ her face had not that 
matronly aspect which the character 
seems to require.’ Now, when it is 


remembered that Mrs. Huller was 
married at sixteen, that she eloped 
from her husband soon after the birth 
of her second child, and that only 
three years clapse between that period 
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and the opening of the play, there 
will perhaps appear po absolute ne- 
cessity for the matrouly appearance 
this empty seribbler babbles about. 
C. Kembie played the Stranger ina 
masterly manner. Aller witnessing 
such an eflort, we can scarcely regret 
that his brother no longer sustains 
the character. 

Of the new Farce, “ A Race fora 
Wile,” itis barely necessary to speak 
at all, fur it appears to be dead 
already. The Plot, as we suppose 
we must call it, consisted solely of the 
contrivances two young officers 
(allernately assisted and retarded by 
aroguish servant) to get the start of 
one apother ou the way to Moomouth- 
shire, where a®young Jady reside, 
who had been promised by her fathers, 
a decided voltary of chance, to him 
who should first arrive. ‘Phe dialogue 
was wretchedly dull, and the inci- 
dents of a similar description. 
Love, fromthe English Qpera House, 
made her first appearance bere in this 
piece, and sung a sony so prettily, that 
she was encored. The Farce is a 
translation from the French, by 
Morton. 


Oct. 21. Henri Quatre — Ibid — Le 
Marchand d’Esclaves. 

Oct. 23. Virginius— Pygmalion—Tom 
Thumb. 

Oct. 24. Cymbeline—Too Late for 
Dinner. 

Oct. 26. Rob Roy—Love, Law, and 
Physic. 


HAY MARKET. 


Sept. 25. Duenna — Blue Devils— 
Over the Water. 

; Antonio was played by a Mr. Cogan 
from Bristol.” We think we re- 

collect seeing him perform at the 

Regency Theatre a year or two ago. 


Vol. Ly. 
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Sept. 26. Suicide— Over the Water— 

Exchange no Robbery. 

Sept. 27. Guy Munnering— Over the 

Water. 

A Miss Kennett, whose exertions 
had previous ) been limited to Amateur 
Theatricals, made ber débit as Meg 
Merrilies. ‘This was a somewhat 
singular choice fora young lady; but 
she performed the character with 
ability.  Brahan’s Henry Bertram 
has been most vilely bedaubed with 
fulsome panegyrics by the mercenary 
newspapers, though a less excellent 
performance has seldom been wit- 
nessed. His selection of Songs to 
introduce, is very ill-judged, if 
proprrety is to be at all looked for in 
the hero of an Opera. What, for 
instance, can be wore ridiculous than 
his Ingging in “ Love’s Young Dream,” 
for the amusement of a gang of 
Scottish Gipsies and an unpolished 
farmer? Doubtless, such gentry 
are very likely to comprehend senti- 
ments about “ fairy fo:ims,? “ morn- 
ing dreams,” and “ the greenest spot 
on imemory’s waste.’—The venal 
scribes assert thal Braham displays 
much true feeling in bis execution of 
this song; but the delicacy and pathos 
of the air and words are as unattain- 
able by Braham as they would be by 
Incledon. The former is excellent 
in a certain style of singing; but 
let him keep to that style, and not 
atlempt what he cannot perform, As 
fur Love’s- Young Dream,” in par- 
ticular, we aver that Mr. Braham is 
utterly incapable of doing justice to 
it. He even destroys the force of 
the sentiments by a ridiculous altera- 
tion of the language,-—substituting 
in the first verse, ‘* calmer brighter 
beam,” for ‘ milder calmer beam,” 
thus expressing directly the reverse 
of what the poet intenced. 

On his outrageous “ Scots, wha 
ha’e,” we shall waste but few words, 


remarking that it is the very 


merely Who 


acme of pitiable absurdity. 
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can refrain from horse-laughs, when 
he sees a little gentleman, in a blue 
frock-coat and duck-trowsers, strut- 
ting about the ILaymarket Stage with 
a faggot-stick in his hand, which he 
flourishes so furiously as to fiil the 
audience with fear, lest it should 
escape from his hand ; whilst at every 
repetition of the sung, which it is the 
fashion to encore twice, his gesticu- 
lations increase their energy, and the 
“ sroundlings” their plaudits. The 
whole scene is intolerably silly. 


Sept. 28. Dog-Days in Bond Street— 
Pigeons and Crows—Qver the 
Water. 

Sept. 29. Rosina—School for Scan- 
dal—Over the Water. 

Sept. 30. Duenna — Exchange no 
Robbery. 

Oct. 2. Pigeons and Crows — Ella 
Rosenbery, (Ella, Mrs. Mardyn.) 
Doyg-Days in Bond Street. 

Oct. 3. Guy Mannering—Killiny no 
Murder. 

Oct. 4. A Roland for an Oliver— 
Exchange no Robbery—Children 
in the Wood. 

Oct. 5. Castle of Andalusia— Killing 
no Murder. 

Oct. 6. School for Scandal—Rosina. 

Oct. 7. Guy Mannering—Valentine 
and Orson. 

Valentine was played by Mr. 

Gomery, “from Bath,” late of the 

Surrey Theatre. 


Oct. 9. Clandestine Marriage—Ibid. 
Oct. 10. Heir at Law—lIbid. 
Oct. 11. Hamlet —J/bid. 

Mr. Hicks, whose performance of 
Hamlet at Drury Lane last Season 
was noticed at p. 181 of our present 
volume, repeated the character this 
evening. — 

Oct. 12. Who Wants a Guinea 2— 

Agreeable Surprise. 

Gct. 13. School for Scandal—Killing 
no Murder. 
Oct. 14. Aing Lear, (Lear, Terry ; 


Edgar, Hicks; Cordelia, Miss 

Kennett.) —Fortune’s Frolic. 

The following is a copy of the 
Farewell Address delivered by Mr. 
Terry :-— 


Lapies GENTLEMEN,—This 
night closes the performances at this 
theatre, which, in consequence of the 
great improvements in this part of the 
Capital, is, itseems, to be pulled down. 
Yet, it is not without regret that we 
take our leave of a building which has 
been honoured with your liberal pro- 
tection for more than half a century, 
and which has introduced so many 
celebrated Authors and favourite Per. 
formers to your approbation and pa- 
tronage. 

** Ladies and Gentiemen,—Various 
unforeseen circumstances have arisen 
to depress this properly; and the 
constant encroachments of the Winter 
Theatres upon its Season, (originally 
established under a Royal Patent) bave 
so materiaily injured it, as to threaten 
its very existence, and to reduce the 
proprietors to the alternative of either 
supinely submitting to the annihila- 
tion of their interests, or assiduously 
struggling to obtain an /ndependent 
Company. 

“ The preparations for a New The- 
atre are ina forward state; and the 
proprietors contidently trust that by 
next Season they shall be able to wel- 
come their kind patrons in a Theatre 
more commodious, and more wortby 
their countenance and protection. 

* And now, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
the Proprietors beg yout to accept their 
most grateful acknowledgments for 
your liberal support; and assure you 
that it will be their unremitting study 
to merit your favour and protection. 

‘* All the Performers, Ladies and 
Gentiemen, desire me to unite their 
grateful thanks for your distinguished 
approbation ; and we all most cordially 
bid you farewell.” 


We understand that the site of the 
new house is not yet definitely de- 
termined upon; but it is generally 
supposed that it will be somewhat 
nearer to Cockspur Street. The old 
house is not to be pulled down at 
present, but will be let for occasional 
performances, as usual. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
A Season of 82 nights was termi- 
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nated here on the Sth of October, 
when Mr. Bartley addressed the 
audience in the following manner :— 


Lapies AND GENTLEMEN,—The 
circumstances of the Season, which 
ends this evening, render it impossible 
for me to announce a prosperous Issue 
fur the Proprietor to bis exertions for 
your entertainment. 

“ The peculiar, and, I believe [may 
say, unprecedented event of Drury- 
Lane Theatre having opened at so 
early a period, as to leave oniy twenty- 
five or twenty-six nights for the 
Summer Theatres, unopposed by the 
gigantic and overwhelming strength of 
the Patent Properties, has rendered it 
impossible for the Proprietor of this 
Theatre to reap the honest fruits of 
his industry, or even the common 
wages Which every lawful labourer in 
your service has a right to expect and 
enjoy. 

“ We do not contend against the 
ryht to do this; but, we resp: ctfuliy 
submit to you and to them, that 


‘ exccllent 
‘To have a giants strength; but, it 
is Lyrannous 
‘ To use itlike a giant,’ 


* Still, Ladics and Gentlemen, the 
Proprietor ventures to boast that you 
have experienced no relaxatiou in bis 
spirited exertions to deserve yeur 
patronage; nor any wantofenergy in 
the performances, to coneitiate your 
favour, We proudly feel that, as far 
as applause is the criterion of desert, 
we have deserved your approbation ; 
and if, during a Season of more than 
ordinary hardship, to have obtained 
the credit of unremilted zeal in the 
production of highly successful novei- 
lies, may be advanced as a pledge for 
future exertions, L trust Limay now 
take my leave without the usual and 
hacknied assurance that every effort 
Will be made to ensure a continuance 
andincrease of your former protection. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen, in’ the 
name of the Proprietor, and of all the 
Performers, L now respectfully bid 
you farewell.” 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The Season at this house finally 
terminated on the 16th October, with 
a series of entertainments for the 
benefit of Mrs. Dibdin. No novelty 
in the performances has claimed our 
attention since last month; but, for 


the amusement of our readers, we 
have copied from one of the Bills the 
subjoiued puff by Mr. Grove, abox- 


keeper, on the occasion of his benefit 
hight :— 


Mr. Grove particularly recom- 
meuds to his Friends and the Publie 
in general. who inteud visiting the 
Theatre on this ImporTANT OCCASION, 
and who have not yet applied for 
Tickets, that they will not be tardy in 
so doing; which will admit them more 
readily through the immense crowds at 
the different doors, and save great 
trouble occasioned on similar nights. 

* [tis also requested by Mr. Grove, 
that those Persons who take Tickets 
and Places for the Boxes, willbe par- 
ticular as to the exact number of their 
party, that the —— Strom the Pit 
and Galleries muy oe readily accom- 
modated with such few places as may 
remau untaken.” 


SADLER’s WELLS. 


Mr. Howard Payne’s benefit took 
place here on the Sth. of October, 
when he appeared in the character of 
Douglas. A false alarm of fire which 
was spread in the course of the 
evening, appeared at one time to 
threaten consequences as fatal as those 
occasioned at this theatre, by a similar 
delusion, about a dozen years ago. A 
spark having accidently fallen from 
a lamp or candle upon the stage, a 
fellow in the gallery roared out 
‘‘ Fire.” A panic instantly seized 
the audience, who began to rush forth ; 
but a timely address by Stanley 
allayed their fear, and they returned 
to their seats, without any accident 
having occurred. We take this op~ 
portunity of enquiring whether it be 
not in the power of the Managers of 
our Theatres to do away with @ nui- 
sauce which at present exists,. and. 
may give rise to the most fatal eveuts. 
Whenever there happens to be a pro- 
cession or other show at the back of 
the stage, the galleries. whose sight 
is impeded by the drapery that skirts 
the top of the proscenium, invariably 
raise voiferous cries of “ Higher: 
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Higher!” This, by timid people, is 
frequently mistaken for “ Fire! Fire!” 
and we have more than once seen 
individuals, under this impression, on 
the point of attempting to make their 
escape from the imaginary danger. 
It is well known how instantaneously 
a panic fear pervades an assemblage ; 
and it may not always be so easily 
overcome, as in the above instance at 
Sadler’s Wells. 


ASTLEY’S AMPHITHEATRE 


Closed October the 18th, when the fol- 
lowing speech was delivered :— 


LADIES AXD GENTLEMEN—AS this 
night terminates the wsual season of 
this Theatre, I am directed by the 
Managers to return their sincere and 
grateful acknowledgments forthe very 
liberal and kind support they have 
experienced ; and at the same time lo 
inform you, that last year a limited 
Winter Season was essayed, taking 
every precaution torender the Theatre 
warmand comfertablefor such weather 
as must be expected during the winter- 
months. But, from the vast extent of 
these premises, which were built ex- 
pressly for a Summer Theatre, and 
where every attention was paid to in- 
troduce as much air as possible, to 
cause a free ventilation, the Winter- 
Season was found totally impracti- 
cable: in consequence of which, we 
finally take a respectful farewell, until 
Easter- Monday next; assuring you 
that, during the Winter, every exer- 
tion will be made to render the re- 
opening worthy a continuation of the 
very bigh and distinguished patronage 
which this old-established Theatre has 
ever experienced.” 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Elliston, it appears, is prohi- 
bited by the terms of the Lease under 
which he holds Drury Lane, from being 
engaged in any other theatrical spe- 
culation in London ; and therefore, 
after making an ineflectual atlempt to 
dispose of this concern by auction, he 
has now let it to Mr. Reeve the com- 
poser, and Captain Barlow, the author 


of the unsuccessful “ Virginius” pro- 
duced Jast Season. The house, which 
has been newly decorated, was opened 
on Monday, October 23rd, when the 


following Address was spoken by Mrs. 
Chatterley :— 


‘““Tfany here have felt that anxious 
care 

That feeds on hope, and sickens with 
despatr ; 

If any here have watch’d, with sleep. 
less fears, 

Some darling project ripen with their 
years ; 

If —— be, to them I make ap- 
peal,— 

The past will best have taught them 
how to feel. 


Our little bark can dare no stormy 
SEAS 53 


Her power is not to awe ye, but to 
please. 

a her mighty rivals shonld she 
ive 

Buoy’d up with hope, it is the hope 
you give. 


Shauld talent slighted wander from 
its sphere, 

It finds a home, ’tis fuster’d, cherish’d 
here ! 

Bold a aim, we loose the vent’rous 
sail, 

And ask, by your applause, a fav’ring 

e 


ale. 

The freight be your’s ;—’tis not of 
foreign growth ; 

°*T was your approval gave it all its 
worth. 

If genius sails with us, you then may 
raise 

Our own, our native worth, by British 
praise. 

— by all that you esteem most 

ear, 

With favour, pray, a pleading sister 
hear. 

You smile applause, but all your smiles 
won’t tell, 

Unless you make your swains approve 
as well. 

Now, do, dear Ladies, (for you know 
you can,) 

Exert your empire o’er the creature 
man ; 

There, Gentlemen, you find you must 
applaud, 

Or inthe Court of Beauty be outlaw’d. 

If IL with belles and beaux have won 
the cause, 

I win my proudest triumph—your 
applause.” 


Wrench is the Stage-Manager, and 
takes a leading part in the performan- 
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ces. The other principal members of 
the Company are Oxberry, G. Smith, 
Herring, Rowbotham, Salter, Chat- 
terley, Mrs. Chatterley, Miss Witham, 
and Mrs. Lazenby from Dublin. Other 
engagements are spoken of. The 
house opened with a prelude, called 
“To Be Let by Auction,” written by 
Mr. Soane, who, in the bills, is 
ridiculously styled “The First Dra- 
matist of the Day.” 


LITERARY AND 'THEATRICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


(Plays published. ) 


1]. Davip Rizz10, a Serious Opera, 
by Colonel Ralph Hamilton. 


2. ApRIAN, a Comedy in Five 
Acts, Translated into English Prose, 
with Notes. By W. R. Goodluck, 


Jun. 


3. JAMES THE Turrp, King of 
Scotland, a Tragedy in Five Acts, by 
the Author of “ Catherine de Medi- 
cis.” 


4. WINE pores Wonpers, a Co- 
medy, in Three Acts.— Anon. 


5. Excuance no Rospery; or, 
the Diamond Ring: a Comedy in 
Three Acts, performed at the Hay- 
market Theatre. By the author of 
“ Killing no Murder,’ ‘ Pigeons 
and Crows,” &e. &e. 


6. Tuk Green Bae, a Poiitieal 
Farce, in Two Acts. 8vo.—Anon. 


7 or, Love- 
crealed Madness, a Satirical Comedy, 
in Five Acts. By Thomas Herbert, 
Author of “°?Tis Too Much the Way 


of the World.” Syo. (Published at 
Brighton.) 


8. or, the Siege 
of Troy, a Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Thomus Paine. 


Tue Vameire; ov, the Bride 
of the Isles, a Romantic Melo-Drama, 
By J. R. Planche. 


in Two Acts. 
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10. Saux, a Drama, in Five Acts, 
translated from the French of M. de 
Voltaire, by Oliver Martezt, of Arden. 
8vo.—(J olitical.) 


ll. Ivaxnor; or, the Jew of 
York, by Alfred Bunn, Esq. (Per- 
formed and Published at Birmingham.) 


12. THe QuEEN AND Tur MocuL. 
A Play in Two Acts.—( Political ) 


13. Promernevs Unpounp, a Ly- 
rical Drama, by P. B. Shelley. 


14. Tue Perstan HEROINE; or, 
The Downfall of Tyranny. By 


Bonnell Thornton. 


15. MopEerRN CoLLegians; or, Over 
the Bridge, a Comic Sketch, by W. 
Moncrieff. — Performed at the 
Coburg Theatre. 


Mr. C. Lloyd, author of “ Nuge 
Canore,” bas in the press a duode- 
cimo volume, entitled ‘ Desultory 
Thoughts in London.” 


The Works of Sir R. Blackmore, 
with Notes and his Life by Mr. 
Chalmers, are printing in Ten Vo- 
lumes. 


Part I. of a Monthly Work, called 
“The Tour of Dr. Prosody,” will 
appear on the Ist. of January, 1821, 
price 2s. 6d. 

The “ Antijacobin Review,” speak- 
ing of the unauthorised introduction 


Hymns in various churches, says, 


—‘ In some places great absurdities 
have been practised, particularly in 
Yorkshire, where, in the neighbour- 
hood of Hull, a collection of Psalms 
and Hymns by Mr. Scott, Vicar of 
the Low Church, is chiefly used. 
Now, this is a striking instance, for 
Mr. Scott is a scholar, a man of 
abilities and piety, and one of whom 
better things might be expected, Yet, 
in this coltection, the 75th Hyman ts 
addressed to the Devil, ‘ Go hence, 
thou vile accuser!’ &c. He is wor- 
shipped or abused through the first 
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three Stanzas, and in the last isa 
strong resolution against doubt and 
despair. With what decency can 
this be sung ‘ to the praise and glory 
of God?? — The following are the 
first lines of some of his Tiyuains— 
Awake, my love, my fair one, rise — 
The bridal-bed not half so bless’'d.— 
Love, thou strange mysterious thing ! 
—Encircle me round with the arms 
of thy love! &c. — Another com- 
mences thus :— 


‘ Perspiring at every pore, 
Alternately parched with heat, 
My temples with fever throbb’d sore; 

Convulsive I felt my heart beat. ” 


The General Index to the “ Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine,” from 1731 to 
1818, is in a state of iorwardness. 


A Tablet to the memory of Allan 
Ramsay has lately been placed, by 
some of his admirers, on the Souihern 
Wall of the Greyfriars’ Church at 
Edinburgh, bearing the following in- 
scription: — 

“In this Cemetery was interred 
the Mortal Part of an [mmortal Poet, 
Ramsay, author of The 
Gentle Shepherd,’ and other admi- 
rable Poems in the Scottish Dialect. 
He was born in 1686, and died in 
1758. 


“No sculptur’d marble here, no 
pompous lav, 
“No storied urn, no animated 
bust ;— 
“This simple stone directs pale 
Scotia’s way, 
“ To pour her sorrows o’er her 
Poet’s bust. 


“ Tho’ here you’re buried, worthy 
ALLAN, 

“ We'll ne’er forget you, canty Callan ; 

“ For, while your soul lives in the 
sky, 


Your GentLeE SHEPHERD ne'er can 
die.” 


A new Theatre has been com. 
menced at Exeter, and the Architect 
has entered into an engagement to 
complete it before Christmas. 


The Barnwell Theatre, during the 
Season just ended, was the scene of 
many violent political disputes. On 
the night it closed, (October 12th) 
after the Manager had delivered the 
Farewell Address, the Gallery raised 
cries of “ The Queen for ever!” 
which was stoutly hissed by the Boxes. 
The Farce began, but the gods pelted 
the performers off the Stage, and the 
piece terminated abruptly. 


Much reliance is placed by the 
Covent Garden Proprietors upon the 
attraction of the forthcoming operatic 
Twelfth Night.’ Farren plays 
Malvolio ; Liston, Ague-Cheek ; 
Emery, Sir Toby; Fawcett, the 
Clown; Miss Greene, Olivia; and 
Miss Tree, Viola. 

Miss Macauley has lately been de- 
livering ber recitations tn the princi- 
pal towns of Suffolk and Norfolk. 


The largest gas-lustre ever manu- 
factured ta Scotland, is preparing tor 
the Edinburgh Theatre. 


The following Puff appeared in 
the “Courier” of September 30th. 
We have taken the liberty of enclosing 
two words in a parenthesis, and put- 
ting in italics a passage, which we 
presume inadvertently escaped the 
writer of the paragraph, since it 
gives the lie to all the Manager’s 
boastings 


“Yesterday, preparations were made 
for the erection of asplendid Colonade 
in frent of Drury-Lane Theatre. 
Frequent complaints having been 
made of the inconvenience to which 
ladies (and parties) of pleasure were 
subjected on a rainy evening, an 
which in some degree contributed to 
the thin attendance at the Theatre, 
the Manager, with a becoming spirit, 
has resolved to remedy this evil.” 


In digging to lay the foundation 
of this Portico, the workmen dis 
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ed the remains of the walls of 
Rose Tavern, through which was 
the entrance te the Boxes. 


cover 


the 
formerly 

Extract of @ Letter from Shrews 
bury-— Miss has been play- 
ing a round of characters here during 
the race-week. Letitia Hardy, Pris- 
cilla Tomboy, Little Pickle, &e. &e. 
In the first of these, Miss B. intro- 
duced several songs, which she gave 
with great sweetness and eflect. In 
the comic song of “ Where are you 
going my pretty maid 7?” she was each 
night loudly encored. Miss Booth 
appears lo much greater advantage 
in the country than on the London 
boards, and certainly exerts herself 
far more than she does in town. Mr. 
Crisp’s company Is a very respectable 
one. 

Extract from Dr. Lushingten’s 
Speech in the House of Lords, October 
26th.—“* He had neurly forgotter his 
friend Mahomet. When first) his 
perlormance was aliuded to, they 
endeavoured to find him out, but did 
not succeed. If he was not misie- 
formed, however, the public would 
soon have an opportunity of witness- 
ing some specimens of his dexterity, 
ai he was told Mr. Eliiston had sent 
for him, for the purpose of exhibiting 
him at Drury-Lane during the ensuing 
Season.” 

Kean, after performing at North- 
ampton, Leamington, and Coven- 
try, as we stated last monih, pro- 
ceeded to Liverpool, where he took 
leave on the 6th October, after per- 
forming Othello. On the fall of the 
curtain he was loudly called for, and 
onmaking his appearance, was cheered 
by €very part of the audience. He 
then addressed them as follows :— 


avp Gentiemen,—I do 
assure you, most sincerely, that Lean 
scarcely tind words in which toexpress 
myselfin answer to this very flattering 
and unexpected mark of your appro- 
bation and attention. I beg you, how- 
€rer, to accept of my warmest thanks. 

henever I bave had the honour 
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of appearing before a Liverpool au- 
dience, [T have always been most 
anxious to exert myseif to the utmost 
of my humble abilities. Ihope, there- 
fore, that, ifever [have failed in my 
endeavours to please, you will attri- 
bute my deticiencies toa want of talent, 
and not of assiduity. 


** But, [should not fully do justice 
to my feelings, if [ did not remark, 
most respectfully, that in this torn I 
have not experienced thit warmth of 
approb ition, and that alacrity of at- 
tention, with which IT have been ho- 
noured in other large cities and towns 
of the three kingdoms. ‘To those, 
however, to whom my exertions have 
been acceptable, Fam deeply gratefnl; 
and to these, In whose opinion L have 
not been so successful, L wish greater 
gratification and instruction from 
other and superior actors. 

“As an Englishman, strongly at- 
tached to, and proud of, my country, 
I look forward with anxiety to that 
period when F revisit these shores ; 
but, asa professor, [ beg leave, very 
respectfully, to bid you farewell.” 


Upon this errious effusion a Liver- 
pool paper oters the following obser- 
vations :— 


* A considerable part of the au- 
dience warmly applauded the speech, 
while many persons witbheld any 
expression upon it. There is no 
doubt, that the Liverpoe! audience is 
the most sparing of that encourage- 
ment which arises from judicious but 
liberal applause, of any in the king- 
dom. There is a coldness in our 
theatrical manners, which, whether 
proper or not, is oppressive to all 
performers who have experienced the 
warmth of more indulgent audiences. 
Kemble and many others have re- 
marked it. Nay, more recently, Mr. 
Macready privately complained of its 
depressing his spirits, making him 
fear that be was not at all approved 
of. If, therefore, Mr. Kean had 
alluded to it in behalf of the profession 
generally, it would have done great 
credit to his spirit and his candour ; 
but be certainly has offended many 
{friends of the Drama, by speaking 
exclusively of himself, when it is 
well known that he has been, next to 
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Miss O'Neill, more praised and ap- 
plauded than any of the recent can- 
didates for public favour.” 

Kean embarked on board the 
Matilda, at Liverpool, October 11th. 


Deatu.—On Sunday, the Ist. of 
October, at Wimbledon, aged 82, 'T. 
Harris, Esq. fifty years principal pro- 
pnetor of Covent Garden Theatre. 


He was buried October 6th. at Hii. 
lingdon, near Uxbridge. About i 
years since, a daughter of Mr. H. was 
buried in the same family-vault. The 
circumstances attending this youn 
lady’s decease were particularly affect. 
ing. Her anxious parents were assist- 
ing her up stairs, rot without hopes 
of her recovery, when she expired in 
their arms, without astruggle, or any 
observable indication of pain. 


Articles. 


A GHOST STORY. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir—Though I will not pretend 
to assert that all stories of apparitions 
are mere fables, I feel no hesitation 
in saying that the tale of a spectre in 
your last number, is either an idle 
fabrication of some wag, or that Mr. 
Shaw, to whom the ghost is said to 
have appeared, “ out of his weakness 
and his melancholy,” was misled by 
““thick-coming fancies.” In fact, the 
whole matter is rendered perfectly 
clear to me by a single passage in the 
account of the cireumstance, which 
says, that “ Mr. Shaw was looked 
upon to be a pious man, only inclina- 
ble to spleen.” Is it then at all sur- 
prising that a person of such a tem- 
perament, sitting alone in his study 
at midnight, smoking (duubtless to 
dispel the vapours, ) and musing, per- 
haps, on his deceased friend, should 
fancy all kinds of strange and unac- 
countable things ? Doubtless, this said 
ghost had its origin in a fit of indi- 
gestion. 

It should also be observed, that 
Mr. Shaw is said to have related the 
story in conjidence toone Mr. Grove, 
““who kept it a profound secret ; till, 
hearing of Mr. Shaw's death, he told 
the whole.’ Oh, prudent Grove ! 
Dead men tell no tales ; and he there- 
fore, it may be, embellished the matter 
alittle. And, after all, what an out- 
o’the way apparition he conjured up. 
These impalpable gentry generally 
whisk through key-holes, and move 


about as silently as shadows; but 
here we have a_ substantial well- 
behaved raw-head-and-bloody-bones, 
who comes in, like a Christian, at the 
door, makes his bow, draws himself 
a chair, sits down, chats an hour or 
two with his friend, and when about 
to take his leave, is so polite, that he 
will by no means allow bis host to see 
hitn down stairs, but struts down inthe 
dark, at the risk of breaking his neck, 
His powers of locomotion are, however, 
far more circumscribed than those 
which generally appertain to hobgob- 
lins, who f imagined could transport 
themselves from London to Dublin in 
the twinkling of an eye; but, here we 
have this poor bungling spirit com- 
plaining that he must be off, because 
he has to call upon some friends “ at 
a great distance,” and bas only “ three 
days” allowed him to perform the 
jeurney. In short, Mr. Editor, the 
whole of this awful relation is, most 
probably, a clumsy fabrication ; and 
though 1 never yet tried my hand at 
such a thing, I would engage in half 
an hour to invent a tale of terror, ten 
times as probable, and ten Limes more 
alarming. 
Yours, &c. 
ARTHUR MORE, 
Saffron Walden, 
Oct. 13, 1820. 


P.S. I shall be greatly obliged to 
the correspondent who favoured you 
with the story L have been comment- 
ing upon, if be will be so good as to 
state whether the spectre partook of 
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“ yard of clay,” alias a pipe, with 
his friend Shaw; and also whether 
the said Shaw, at the time, was 
smoking short cut, or long; because 
I consider these circumstances to be 
perfectiy “ german to the matter.” 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS,— 
No. 10. 


MISS TAYLOR. 


“ Ter modest looks the cottaye might adorn, 
“ sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn.” Deserted illage, 


One evening, sitting o’er a foaming can 

Of Whitbread’s porter, like a sober 

Full many a thought popp’d in my 
rhyming brain, 

And, strange to say, as soon popp’d 
out again ; 

My Muse let many a bright idea ’scape 
her, 

Ere pen and ink could put them down 
on paper. 

Town it griev’d me ; foursome thoughts 
there were, 

Would make a lame dance, a blind 
one stare ; 

So varied, too, that from chaste ma- 
drigals, 

They turn’d to Paine, the Devi!, and 
the Radieals. 


At length, aroused bya gentle tap, 


I said, “ Come in,” and doff’d my 


flannel cap ; 

For beauty needs nor ornament nor 
boast, 

“ But is when unadorn’d, adorn’d the 
most.” 

The door flew open,—(’twas no great 
man’s door, 

But always open,—even to the poor,) 

And cousin Ned, the prince of all good 
fellows, 

“Puffing and blowing like a black- 
smith’s bellows,” 

Vol. IV. 


Euter’d my chamber; — “ Friend,” 
cricd he, * what cheer ?” 

Drank my good health, and finish’d all 
my beer. 

“'Phis was th’ unkindest cut of all ;” 
but he 

Dispatch’d th’affair with such gentility, 

That forgave him; pointed to a chair, 

And kindly begg’d he’d seat my Cousin 


there. 

no!” said he, “ Pm in a plaguy 
hurry, 

Tve got two Gall’ry tickets for the 
Surrey.” 

“Two Gailry tickets,” cried I “ is 
it so? 

“That's lucky, lad; now both of us can 
vo.” 


T always low’d the Gall’ry; in the Pit 

Yowre bor’d with orange-peel, and 
must submit; 

IE cannot sit with patience to be welt- 
ed ; 

better far to pelt, than to be pelted. 

I had a clean false-collar ; so 1 plae’d it 

Around a neck, that (to my thinking,) 
grac’d it; 

My neck-cloth next, of saffron’s beau- 
teous dye, 

I honour’d with 
Tie.”’+ 

Then off we strutted, both in highest 
glee, 

And soon were seated in the Gallery. 


the ** Coronation 


Oh! when I think upon those touch- 
ing scenes, 

O’er which the fair, the noble Jeanie 
Deans 

Threw such enchantment, 
thoughts arise, 

“ And all my mother comes into mine 


pensive 


eyes 


* A Fancy term, expressive ofa good 
thrashing. 

¢ The Oriental and Mathematical 
have now given piace to the Coronation 
Tie, which will perhaps be followed 
by the Reform ; so veering ts Fashion, 
and so mutable are its yolartes. 

Lv 
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And gives me up to tears.”—She had 
an air 

Of modest firmness, that detied despair; 

A look, that innocence might proudly 
own; 

A voice, which thrill’d the heart-strings 
by itstone. 

All, all was Nature; free from Art’s 
controul, 

She look’d a mortal with an angel’s 
soul ; 

And, like aflow’r that springs beside 
an oak, 

Whose branches guard it from the 
tempesvUs stroke, 

She seem’d protected by Religion’s 
form, 


Aud rose superior to misfortune’s 
storm. 


Iturn’d to Ned.—Now, Cousin, you 
must know, 

Could knock down Cribb or Randall 
ata blow ; 

He was a bruiser, and a conj’rer too, 

For be could change the blackest eyes 


to blue ; 
But then I saw this Hercules turn 
pale, 
Mov’d like an infant by a fictious 
tale: 


To drown his sighs, he feign’d a 
church-yard cough, 

And muttered“ Lad! lel’s walk our 
bodies off.” 

We left the Theatre, but could not 
part 

Ere we had ta’en some flannel for 
the heart 

J paid the reckoning, then shook 
hands with Ned; 

KRnock’d down two Charleys,§ and 

reel’d home to bed. 


+t Usquebaugh, 
§ Watchmen. 


THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLY. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—Although it appears to be 
pretty generally imagined that Sir 
Walter Scott is the author of what 
are called the Scotch Novels, and al- 
though till very recently L was myself 
inclined to think so, I confess I am 
now become one of those who doubt 
the correctness of the prevailing opi- 
nion. I lay small stress upon the 
fact that Sir Walter, when questioned 
upon the matter, has uniformly and 
positively denied his being the ano- 
nymous novelist ; because I am aware 
that authors, in such circumstances, 
are always allowed to shelter them- 
selves behind an untruth; and that 
no less an authority than Dr. John- 
ston has pronounced such a deniai 
to be not only pardonable but proper. 
I do not, therefore, draw any con- 
clusions from the circumstance ; but 
the following poem, with the intro- 
ductory comments, which I stumbled 
upon to day in the “ Edinburgh 
Annual Register for 1815,” has im- 
pressed me with a conviction that Sir 
Walter Scott cannot be the author of 
the novels in question. It isa matter 
of notoriety, that Sir Walter is not 
only a contributor to the “ Edinburgh 
Register,’ but also active co- 
adjutor ; and he is evidently the 
“Literary friend” alluded to in the 
subjoined paper. Now, can it be 
believed, that he would style himself 
an “ingenious author,” talk about 
his “popular novel,” and publish a 
poem in his own praise, in a work of 
which he is partly editor? No one 
who is aware of his entire freedom 
from literary vanity will credit it; 
yet, this must they credit, who still 
persist in assigning to him the pro- 
duction of “* Waverly” and its nume- 
rous companions. For my own patt, 
unless convincing evidence to the 
contrary be produced, I shall con- 
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sider it as decided that Sir Walter 
Scott is not the author of “ Waverly.” 

At the same time, I confess that 
Iam by no means prepared to ofler 
any surmise as to who is the concealed 
genius. The Editor of “ Gold’s 
London Magazine” has been amusing 
his readers with idle stories upon the 
subject for two or three months past ; 
attributing the composition of the 
novels firstly to Sir Walter’s brother, 
and then to his brother’s wife; but 
as these assertions appear to be ad- 
vanced upon no authority whatever, 
and to be made merely with the view 
of attracting afew purchasers, by an- 
nouncing them as wonderful dis- 
coveries in the newspapers, I hold 
them to be unworthy ofany attention. 


October 19, 1820. RAZOR. 


“A literary friend of our’s received 
these verses, with a letter of the fol- 
iowing tenor:— 

very ingenions young friend of 
mine has just sent me the inclosed, on 
reading WAVERLY. — To you, the world 
gwes that charming work; and if, in 
any future edition, you should like lo 
wsert the Dirge to the Highland 
Chief, you would do honour to 


“ ¢ Your sincere Admirer. 


“The individual to this 
obliging letter was addressed, having 
no claim to the honour which is there 
done him, does not possess the means 
of publishing the verses in the popular 
novelalluded to. But, that the public 
may sustain no loss, and that the in- 
genious author of Waverty may be 
aware ofthe honour intended him, our 


* By the by, Sir, this brother editor 
has been poaching upon your manor ; 
and, in his number for September 
printed, as an original poem, the 
beautiful ‘Ode to My Lyre,” by 
Sappho, Jun. which appeared in the 
Britisn Stace for July 1819. 

The Editor of the ** New Monthly 
Magazine” has followed this dis- 
honourable example, by printing in 
his last number, Sappho’s *‘ Lines to 
***? and “ Stanzas Written at 
Sunset :” the first of which was ori- 
ginally published by youin April 1819, 
and the second in June 1820. 


correspondent has ventured to send 
the verses to our Register. 


“ Dirge of a Highland Chief, exe- 
cuted after the Rebellion, 


“cc . 

Son of the mighty and the free! 
Lov d leader of the faithful brave! 
Was it for high-rank’d chief like thee 

Fo fill a nameless grave ? 
Oh! had’s 
had’st thou slumber’d with the 
slain, 
Had glory’s death-hed been thy lot, 
E’en though on red Culloden’s plain, 
We then had mourn’d thee not! 


But, darkly clos’d thy morn of fame, 
‘That morn, whose sunbeam rose so 
fair, 

Revenge alone may breathe thy name, 
‘he wateh-word of despair ! 

Yet, oh! if gallant spirits pow’r 

Has e’er ennobled death like thine, 

Then, glory mark’d thy parting bour, 
Bast of a mighty line! 


O’er thy own bowers the sunshine falls, 
But cannot eleer their lonely gloom; 
Those beams, that gild thy native walls, 
Are sleeping on thy tomb, 
Spring on thy mountains laughs the 
while, 
Thy green-woods wave in vernal air, 
But the lowd scenes may vainly smilé, 
Not e’en thy dust is there! 


On thy bine hills, no bugle-sound 
Is mingling with the torrents roar ; 
Cumark’d the red deer sport around, 
Thou lead’st the chase no more! 
Thy gates are clos’d, thy halls are still, 
Those halls where sweii’d the choral 
Strain, 
They hear the wild winds murmuring 
shrill, 
Aud all is hush’d again. 
Thy bard his pealing harp has broke, 
His fire, his song of joy is past; 
One lay to mourn thy fate he woke, 
His saddest and his last: 
No other theme to lim was dear, 
Than lofty deeds of thine 
Hush’d be the strain thou can’st not 


hear, 
Last of a mighty line!” 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
DRAMATISTS. 
(For the British Stage.) 

In discussing the merits of Ancient 
and Modern Dramatic Writers, little 
moderation has been observed by the 
champions of either party. The 
pedant reaches his Aristotle from the 
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shelf, and, finding that Shakspeare 
did not exactly observe the rules 
therein laid down, pronounces “ Mac- 
beth” to be “ trash.’ The lover of 
stage-effect, seeing speeches of fifty 
or sixty lines iu Eschylas, and making 
noallowance for the difference between 
Grecian and English taste, immedt- 
ately supposes that such plays are 
totally unfit for representation. When 
we consider the diflerent origins of 
the two Pramas, and the different cir- 
cumstances under which they were 
produced, I think we shall be obliged 
to admit that each is excellent in its 
way, without awarding the palm to 
either, exclusively. 

The Grecian Plays at first consis- 
ted merely of a Song, occasionally 
relieved by Dialogue, in which the 
performers probably attempted to suit 
the action tothe word. The subjects 
were commonly coarse and personal 
satires ; andsometimes their ancestors’ 
achievements were celebrated in un- 
couth verse. This was expanded by 
fEschylus to the regular drama ; but 
his plays consist principally of Cho- 
ruses: atleast, ifthe Chorus is taken 
away from any one of them, but little 
remains. His successors increased 
the number of the dramatis persone ; 
and made the chief character of 
greater importance. The _ people, 


about this time, were at their highest 


pitch ofrefinement. Well acquainted 
with the mechanism of poetry, and 
fond of criticism, they would not 
suffer a Stage to exist, unless govern- 
ed by strict rules, which were partly 
dictated by caprice, and partly taken 
from the best models then existing. 
They wished to confine the dramatist 
to probability ; and would not allow 
any material infraction of the Unities ; 
but, having been accustomed to the 
Chorus, that monstrous absurdily was 
allowed to remain, and was even 
considered an essential part of the 
Drama. Aristotle’s Poetics served 
to fix the standard ; after their publi- 


cation, no author was hardy enough 
to break through the trammels of 
criticism ; or, if any one dared, he 
was neglected by his contemporaries, 
and his name was consigned to obli- 
vion. 

Perhaps it was an advantage to the 
English Stage, that cur Drama was 
at its highest state of perfection, 
before the people in yveneral knew 
what was meant by criticism. The 
writers of the Elizabethan Age are 
models for their successors; and 
though critics have been useful in 
lopping off excrescencies, they have 
left ample room for the exertions of 
genius. 

Much stress has been laid on the 
observance of the Unities. Aristotle 
limits that of Time to twenty-four 
hours. this is more than is 
actually occupied by the representa- 
tion, I do not think an author ought 
to be classed inter quos et presens 
el postera respuet eius, for extending 
it to twenty-five. The rule may be 
transgressed in a moderate degree, 
without injury to stage-eflect: though 
Shakspeare needs some apology for 
the enormous liberties he has taken 
in * The Winter’s Tale.” 

Unity of Place was observed by 
the Ancients out of pure necessity. 
The enormous size of their theatres 
rendered a change of scene extremely 
difficult, if net impossible. Many 
people assert that, by each change, 
we are called back to reality; but, 
where all is illusion, why may we not 
as easily transport ourselves “ from 
Thebes to Athens,” as fancy some 
pieces of painted canvass, the Forum, 
and Macready, Virginius? Do we 
not find Plays, in whieh this unity is 
preserved, often Jess illusive than 
those in which it is neglected? For 
instance, in “ Jane Shore,” Hastings 
offers violence to Jane in the common 
receiving-room of Alicia’s house; a 
dangerous attempt, (to say nothing 
of its indelicaey) after the lecture on 
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inconstancy he has just received :— 
and, in “Cato,” the hero is brought 
into the great-hall, in his elbow-chair, 
to die; a proceeding admirably eal- 
culated to accelerate the eflect of his 
wound. 

Unity of Action was not very 
strictly preserved by the Ancients 
themselves. Even Euripides, the 
most refined and most critical of all 
dramatists, in his ‘ Hecnba” has 
made two distinct actions; for, by 
the strict rule, either the death of 
Polyxena, or the destruction of 
Polymnestor, ought to have been the 
simple subject of that play. The 
“ Ajax” of Sophocles ought to have 
terminated with the death of its hero; 
instead of which, an entirely new 
action arises from the contest between 
Teucer and Agamemnon about the 
funeral. These instances shew that 
the Ancients were not scrupulous 
observers of this Unity; and the 
Moderns may therefore plead their 
example in dispensing with it, when 
convenient. 

Unity of Character was very well 
preserved by the Greeks; but we 
ought to remember that their heroes 
are not placed in any great variety of 
situations, and always acl from single 
motives. One passion was chosen, 
and illustrated in the hero through 
live acts. The minor agents had 
seldoin much pains bestowed upon 
them; they are only distinguished 
from one another by their names, 
—fortemque Gyan, fortemque Clo- 
anthum. In this respect, I suppose, 
every one will acknowledge the 
superiority of Shakspeare. Nowhere 
is the Horatian precept, qualis ab 
incepto, more strictly observed, than 
in the plays of our immortal bard. 
Even in his historical pieces, which, 
from the length of time they are 
supposed to occupy, afford the great- 
est latitude for variation, we can 
never detect a discrepancy. Had he 
represented Prince Hal revelling with 
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Falstaff, and addressing his men 
before Harfleur, in the same play, the 
change of character would have been 
too sudden: of this he was aware ; 
and made two distinct dramas. I 
will not multiply instances, when “he 
Who runs may read.” 

Tie Ancient Dramatists endea- 
voured to draw a few characters and 
a few passions in an original and 
forcible manner. Aided by unity 
of plot, and the graces of poetry, 
their works have been, and will be, 
admired by all persons capable of 
understanding them. To these beau- 
ties, the Moderns have added those 
of interest and staye-eflect; and, 
unfettered by criticism, have pro- 
duced greater variety of cha- 
racter and passion. ‘They have la- 
boured to combine instruction with 
amusement. Whether they have 
succeeded or not, I leave to the 
decision of those who have seen a 
Play of Shakspeare’s well performed.* 


LUCIUS TANTARABOBLUS. 
Oct. 11, 1820. 


THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 
No. 14. 


Mopern Soncs.—A writer says, 
“ T happened to be looking over my 
daughter’s music-book this morning, 
where I met with several celebrated 


“modern songs, such as are sung at 


Vauxhall with great applause, and in- 
troduced by our favourite singers, as 
improvements and embellishments of 
their parts in the old operas.—One 
lover begins thus— 


* To such of our readers as feel 
interested in the snbject upon which 
this paper treats, we earnestly recom- 
mend a perusal of the “ Dissertation 
on Ancient Tragedy,” pretixed to 
Francklin’s Translation of the Plays 


of Sophocles.— Ed. 
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©‘ Have you not seen the sun 

‘When sunk beneath the hills ? 

© Then have you seen my Molly fair,’ 

Ke. 

This, exactly interpreted, is as follows 
—Provided you have never happened 
to see the sun when it was not to be 
seen, J will admit you might have seen 
my Molly fair, who beats tiie sun— 
out of sight. 

But the genius that pleased me 
most, because he puzzled me most, 
was the author of the following stanza. 

‘Come take your glass, 
‘The northern lass 

‘ So prettily advised. 
€Ttock my glass, 
‘Andrea ly was 

‘ Agreeably surprized, ” 

Retort Ux-courtrous.—As Lord 
C—er—te and Sir J—n L—de, 
were politely chatting together the 
other day at Tattersall’s, on the subject 
ofthe great improvement in carriages 
within the Jast century, the witty 
baronet remarked, that “ every age 
grew wiser!” “If thatis the fact,” re- 
plied the peer, “ whatad d fool 
your great grandfather must have 
been.” 


Witin Hien Lire.—A_ western 
wit, a short time ago, accompanied a 
dashing family of fashion on a visit to 
Exciter Cathedral, where it is the eus- 
tom of the conductor to open a box 
containing ahuman skeleton. A lady 
ofthe party, remarkable for the num- 
ber of ber lovers, shrunk with fear, at 
this unexpected displiy of frail mor- 
tality. “ Dont be afraid, my dear 
madam,” says the wag; “ if you can 
guard yourself from the dangers of 
the flesh, Vil protect you from the 
bones.” 


Correct Assertion.— A country 
curate, being tired of preaching, sud- 
denly broke off his sermon ; but, before 
leaving his desk, he exclaimed to his 
audience, “You must not say I stopped 
here, for Lam going on,”’—and imme- 


diately left the church. 


Rustic Wit.—A lord of the village. 
being at dinner, allowed one of bis 
tenants to stand while he conversed 
with him. “ What news, my friend 2” 
said the squire. “‘ None that i know 
of,” replied the farmer, ‘ except that 
a sow of mine bas pigeed thirteen 
pigs, and she has only twelve teats.” 
“What will the thirteenth do?” asked 
the Lord. “AsT do,” returned Hodge; 
** she will look on, while the others 
eat.” 


WaGeEs or Sin.—A lying Gascon 
gave a pair of breeches to his servant, 
in order to make him his friend upon 
all occasions. One day, in a numerous 
company, the Gascon declared he had 
been in a Diligence with six persons, 
when the wind blew the coach and 
five horses, two hundred paces out of 
the road. The company seeming incre- 
dulous, the Gascon appealed to his 
servant, who, he said, was a witness of 
the fact. The servant immediately 
began to unbutton his breeches— 
“Ah, sir,’ said he, ‘“* tuke them 
again!” 


Aw Antique Mamua.—The “Ta- 
blet of Memory” contains the follow- 
ing among its remarkable events :— 
* Ellen Ellis, at Beaumaris, in Angle- 
sey, aged 72, was brought tu bed, May 
10th, 1776: she had been married 48 
years, and her eldest child was 45 years 
old. She had not had a child for forty- 
live years before.” 


Virerity.—A Lady in Paris lately 
applied toa painter to draw a whole- 
length portrait of her in the character 
of a vestal. The likeness was most 
exact, and the whole performance 
much approved. of, only that the Lady 
observed she was much taller than she 
was represented to be in the picture. 
“True, Madam,” replied the Artist, 
“but really in these times, were Ito 
describe a virgin of your height, the 
people weuld laugh at me.” 


Oct. 24, 1820. DON JUAN. 
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werse, 


Stanzas, 
‘Vritten in the Quarry, Shrewsbury. 


Scenes of my childhood, hail! 
I greet ye with a tear ; 

Sorrow has turn’d my young cheek pale 
Since Jast IT wander’d here. 


Seenes of my eariiest youth, 
Iview ye, and I mourn 

Those halcyon days of peace and truth, 
That never can return! 


Fair Severn, down whose maze 
The silent waters ¢lide, 
Once the calm current of my days 
Was peaceful as thy tide! 
Thy silvery waves flow on, 
Unruffled as of yore ; 
But, ah! my hearl’s young hopes are 
cone, 
And youth’s gay dreams are o’er! 


Scenes of my childhood, hail! 
I ereet ve witha fear ; 
Por gricf has turwd my young cheek 
pale, 
Since last L wander’d here ! 
Shrewsbury, Sept. 20, 1820. 9 M. w. 


Sonnet, written in May 1820. 
Oh! it is sweet to wander in the night 
Beside a gentle brook, bubbling and 
clear ; 

And, pausing on the bank, ’tis sweet 
to hear 

The waters slowly rolling o’er their 
beds 

Of pebbles; while from heaven the 
moon’s clear light 

Shines, in the scarcely-moving cur- 
rent, bright ; 

When nightingales amid the boughs 
are trying 

Their plaintive notes; (not such as 
on the leads 

Of smoky London, come from eats, 
who, vying 

In noise most damnable, excite our 
rage :) 

Aud it is sweet to snuff the western 
breeze 


Among the honey-suckle hedges 
sighing : 

Yet there is one thing sweeter than 
all these, — 

A pinch of snuff, when Gattie treads 
the Stage. 


LUCIUS TANTARABORUS, 


Sonnet, 
To the Great Lessee, alias “ The 
Patentees.” 
O thou, who from thy seat of puffs 
look’st down 
On Minor managers with angry 
eyes, 
Hoping to petrify them with thy frown, 
For daring to remoustrate to the 
town 
On thy high deeds, and chivalrous 
emprize, 
Thy fierce crusade ?gainst grammar 
and ’gainst sense,— 
Mighty magician, bear! though thou 
canst change 
Hisses to ** acclamations,” anda 
Pit, 
Where on each bench ten shirtless 
orders sit, 
To “overflowing houses,” bow to fate; 
Which, quite regardless of the high 
pretence 
Of auto-eulogism, will surely range 
Thee with thy noble namesake, who, 
of late, 
Rul’d o’er Olympic Games enthron’d 
on empty slate. 
LUCIUS TANTARABOBUS. 


The Young Sailor’s Farewell to the 
Family Fleet. 
Wait, ye winds, till I repeat 
One parting signal to the fleet, 
One farewell ere 1 roam ; 
For, where shall I a convoy find, 
Like those dear ships I leave behind, 
To guide me safe from home ? 


Farewell to Father, rev’rend hulk, 
Who, spite of metal, spite of bulk, 
Must soon his cable slip ; 


if 
; 
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But, ere he’s broken up, Pll try 
The flag of gratitude to fly. 
In duty to the ship. 


Farewell to Mother, first-rate she, 

Who Jaunch’d me on Iife’s stormy sea, 
And rige’d me fore and aft; 

May providence her timbers spare, 

And keep her bull in good repair, 
To tow the smaller craft. 


Farewell to John, a privateer, 

Tho’ narrow built with classic gecr, 
And collier-rige’d and eclass’d ; 

When for a wife be cruizes round, 

He'll some rich galleon run aground, 
And make the grappling fast. 


Farewell to Naney, lovely yacht, 

But whether she'll be mann’d or not, 
I cannot now foresee ; 

May some good ship a tender prove, 

Weill found in stores of truth and love, 
And take her under lee. 


Farewell to Sarah, showy barge, 
With figure-head both high and large, 
And fitted out so fine ; 
If captur’d on a foreign beat, 
She’il take the van of all the fleet, 
A vessel of the line. 
Farewell to Fred, a slender smack, 
Tho’ now upon a different tack, 
in dock we laid, longside ; 
Like me, from home he’s cut adrift, 
And without ballast learns to shift, 
And sail against the tide. 


Farewell to George, the jolly-boat, 
And all the little crast afloat, 
In home’s delightful bay ; 

When they arrive at sailing age, 
May wisdom give the weather-gage, 
And guide them on their way. 
Farewell, once more; on life’s rude 

main 
Perhaps we ne’er may mect again, 
Thro’ stress of stormy weather ; 
Tf summon’d by the board above, 
We'll harbour in the port of love, 
And all be moor’d together. 


T. ATKINSON, 


The Poet’s Tomb, 
(By Horace Twiss. ) 


Tho’ my visions of life are so soon to 
depart, 
Yet sigh not, dear Helen! tius 
deeply for me ; 
The ling’ring pulsations that throb in 
my heart 
Are ouly its fond apprehensions for 
thee. 
Oh! sad are the perils that compass 
thy way, 
For, a season of sorrow and dark- 
ness is nigh: 
When the glow-worm appears at the 
close of the day, 
Her lustre betrays her, and dooms 
her to die. 


For me, love! sweet-wasting 
odours shall burn, 
No marble invoke thee to deck it 
with flowers ; 
My ashes shall rest in a chrystalline 
urn, 
And that urn be abroad in the sun 
and the showers. 
It shall lightly be swept by the cool- 
blowing gale, 

When the gay-colour’d ev’ning 
shines cheerfully through; 
Around it the shadows of twilight shall 

sail, 
And the mists of the morning em- 
balm it in dew. 


Sweet girl, may thy relies be laid in 
that shrine ! 
For, though death, we are told, is 
unconscious of love, 
Yet it southes me to hope they may 
mingle with mine, 
As our spirits will mingle for ever 
above. 
And if, when the race of our being is 
run, 
Any record remain of the loves that 
we bore, 
Our story shall be, that in life we were 
one, 
And in dying we met to be parted 


no more. 
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